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THE BEDCHAMBER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY DIED. 
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Whitehall, June 26, 1830. 
A BULLETIN, of which the following is a Copy, has 


been this morning received by Secretary Sir Robert 
Peel, one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State : 


Windsor Castle, June 26, 18380. 
IT has pleased Almighty God to take from this World, 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
His Majesty expired at a quarter past Three o’Clock 
this Morning, without pain. 
(Signed) HENRY HALFORD. 
MATTHEW JOHN TIERNEY. 


Printed and Published at the Office, in Cannon-Row, Parliament-Street, by 
Ropert Georce CuaRK. 


[ Price Seven-Pence. ] 











THE MIRROR. 


LAST MOMENTS OF GEORGE 
THE FOURTH. 


CVith an Engraving of the Royal Bed- 
chamber, in Windsor Castle.) 


Turis is a melancholy commencement of 
our new volume ; yet, as the reader will 
readily imagine, not altogether unanti- 
cipated. 


Tue Kine 1s peEap! — These are 
words of solemn import, and the fast 
hold which they take on public sympathy 
will explain our motive for occupying so 
great a portion of the present sheet of 
The Mirror with the details of the la- 
mentable event which they announce. 
We intend to do more than is now be- 
fore the reader. Part of a Memoir of 
George IV. is published with this No. 
the remainder will appear almost imme- 
diately. How much further we may 
enlarge upon the mournful subject, time 
and circumstance must prescribe. We 
may state generally, that it will be our 
aim to place in the hands of our readers 
a plain narrative of the Life and Reign, 
the Illness, Last Moments, Death, and 
Interment of His Late Masesty ; 
to speak of some points of his charac- 
ter, and graphically illustrate some por- 
tions of his domestic life. Of the in- 
terest and value which these details will 
doubtless contribute to The Mirror, we 
need not speak in terms of commenda- 
tion. Every sensitive reader will justly 
appreciate them. We hope to make 
truth their characteristic, since the days 
of mealy-winged loyalty are passed, or, 
if not entirely so, we do not wish to soar 
in such an element. Still, wherever 

lain truth is disadvantageous to the 
interests of morality, it shall be deli- 
cately spoken; since we have no ambi- 
tion to gratify any but laudable curiosity 
respecting the personal habits of our 
lamented sovereign. It need scarcely 
be added, that our information will be 
collected from the best sources, by col- 
lating and comparing conflicting state- 
ments, and, to save the time of the 
reader, by abridging all materials as 
far as may be consistent with perspicuity. 
Of our exclusive sources we do not 
boast; they will speak for themselves ; 
still, we must express our melancholy 
satisfaction in being the first to present 
the public with a view of che identical 
Chamber in which His Majesty died ; 
and we are sure that our contemporaries 
will give us credit for no ordinary zeal in 
possessing ourselves of what appears to 
us, aspot of as | interest. 
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THE ROYAL BEDCHAMBER. 

(See the annexed Engraving.) 

This was the favourite apartment of 
the late King. Here His Majesty passed 
the whole of his painful illness, only 
leaving the room for an occasional air- 
ing in the adjoining corridor—and within 
these walls died George IV. 

The chamber is a cheerful room on 
the eastern side, and is in the new por- 
tion of the Castle. Its dimensions are 
30 by 17 feet, and 16 in height. From 
a fine embayed window, the eye enjoys 
a most enchanting view of the Flower 
Garden, Orangery, and Fountain (all re- 
cent improvements in the royal domain,) 
and Windsor Great Park and the River 
Thames in the distance. The late King 
break fasted in this room at twelve or one 
o’clock, and seldom ever, when in good 
health, occupied any other apartment. 
Perhaps its fine prospect pleasantly 
alternated with the cares of State, made 
somewhat lighter also by the retired 
habits of his Majesty. The associations 
remind us of the beautiful soliloquy of 
one of Shakspeare’s English monarchs ; 
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Methinks it were a happy life 


To Le no better than ahomely swain! 
* * * * 


Ah! what a life were this! 
lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking en their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy to kings. 


The interior of the chamber is of an 
elegant description. The ceiling is di- 
vided by rich gilt mouldings into three 
square compartments, with scroll enrich- 
ments in the angles and centre. All the 
ornaments are gold, upon a French white 
ground; the ceiling 1s surrounded by a 
cornice of beautiful foliage. The walls 
are hung with crimson silk damask, 
with a yellow flower, in burnished gold 
frames, and divided into compartments 
by pilasters with carved enrichments. 
Over the chimney-piece, which is of 
white marble, and or-molu inlaid, is a 
large mirror, in a splendid frame embla- 
zoned with the nationalemblems. The 
window hangings are of crimson damask 
silk, with bullion fringe. The chairs, 
sofas, &c. are of burnished gold and 
crimson silk. The cabinets and tables 
are mostly of Amboyna wood, beauti- 
fully inlaid with or-molu. The King’s 
bed is of the couch form, without hang- 
ings, andis richly carved and gilt. The 
mattresses and bed are of white satin, 
edged with crimson. Several time-pieces, - 
of foreign and British manufacture, are - 
placed in various parts of the room, and 
produceda pleasing effect by their variety 
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How sweet '—how 
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of chime. The floor is of oak, covered 
with a carpet of rich crimson, with scroll 
devices in orange.* 

For the original of the annexed En- 
graving, our thanks are specially due to 
our ingenious correspondent, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, the architect, whose taste we beg 
to compliment on the intricate elegance 
with which he has finished the original 
drawing. 

We now proceed to a concise narra- 
tive of 

THE KING’S ILLNESS.+ 


Mepicat men know that a tendency to 
dropsy lurks in the constitution, and 
that it is peculiarly apt to attack consti- 
tutions, in their decline, which have in 
their earlier days been of a full habit. 
The vessels, less distended by the na- 
tural juices, are filled by a serous liquid, 
which constantly accumulates in propor- 
tion as the tone of the solids is more re- 
laxed and the powers of assimilation in 
the digestive organs are diminished. It 
is very true, however, that extraordinary 
and weakening evacuations, as bleeding, 
or the stopping of the natural evacua- 
tions, as by a sudden chill, will generate 
dropsy. His Majesty was inclined to 
attribute his illness partly to both these 
causes—to repeated small bleedings for 
an inflammation in the chest during the 
month of January, and to a cold, which 
was the first event that was Lrought 
under public notice in connexion with 
his illness. 

There is some reason to think that 
his Majesty’s medical advisers were 
aware of the nature of the disorder per- 
haps as early as January, and that the 
bleedings were in consequence of a new, 
and, it is believed, successful mode of 
treating inflammatory dropsy. About 
this time a stranger had arrived at Wind- 
sor, who was very importunate to ob- 
tain an audience of his Majesty, and 
many speculations were entered into re- 
specting the object of his visit. His 
name was said to be Newton, and he 
was known to Sir R. Birnie. 

In the beginning of March, it was 
stated that his Majesty took exercise for 
three hours every day in the Great Park, 
Windsor, by driving himself in his pony 
phaeton to inspect the Royal Lodge im- 
provements, in which it was his inten- 
tion to take up his abode on the Ist of 
June; but on the Ist of June he was on 
his death-bed. The exercise was pro- 

* In the annexed Engraving, the furniture of 
the room is purposely omitted, to give better 
effect to the enrichments of the walls and ceiling. 


+ From the Globe newspaper—though some- 
what abridged, 
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bably recommended by his Majesty’s 
medical advisers, as the best means of 
retarding the progress of the disease. 

Towards the end of March his Ma- 
jesty discontinued his excursions, and it 
was announced that he had caught a 
slight cold, which was probably only a 
symptom of a disease which continues 
long in the constitution, and is some- 
times imperceptible, even to the most 
acute physician. Yet it can hardly be 
supposed that his Majesty’s illness arose 
from this, though colds frequently do lay 
the foundation of dropsy. His Majesty 
at this time was confined for a short pe- 
riod to his bedchamber; but he was 
soon able again to honour his distin- 
guished visiters with his presence at din- 
ner. About this period also he lost one 
of the oldest and most attached of his 
attendants, Sir Edmund Nagle—a loss 
which, added to the increase of his infir- 
mities, his Majesty severely felt. 

On the last few days of March the 
airings in the park were resumed, and 
it was announced that his Majesty would 
leave the Castle for London on the 21st 
or 22nd of April, to reside for five weeks 
in St. James’s. 

In the beginning of April, the visits 
of one his Majesty’s physicians, Sir 
Henry Halford, to the Castle were ge- 
nerally noticed ; but as they were not of 
such frequency or haste as to cause any 
suspicion of immediate danger, the pub- 
lic forgot that there are some maladies 
which, though slow in their operation, 
are far more dangerous than the most 
acute diseases. In well-informed quar- 
ters the nature of the disease had been 
understood before; though a certain de- 
licacy towards his Majesty prevented the 
announcement of it in the papers; but 
receipts for the cure of asthma and 
dropsy became very numerous in the 
public prints even at an earlier period. 

The first severe attack of his Majesty 
appears to have been a spasmodic affec- 
tion of the bowels, attended with a slight 
hiccup. The proper methods were ap- 
plied: opening medicines and medicines 
to promote the evacuations were admi- 
nistered. Preparations were made to 
hold a levee and birth-day court at St. 
James’s, and his Majesty held a court, 
April 7, at Windsor. 

On April the 8th, in company with the 
Lord Steward, he rode out in his pony 

haeton, with several of his attendants 
in another phaeton. He visited the 
Home Park and private drives by Frog- 
more Lodge, and the improvements at 
the plantations to the Royal Lodge. He 
then proceeded to Virginia Water and 


Belvidere, and returned by China Island, 
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Sandpit-gate, Queen Ann’s Ride, and 
Sheet-street-road, to the Castle, where 
he honoured the company with his pre- 
sence at dinner. Lord and Lady Stra- 
thaven, and the Bishop of Chichester 
visited his Majesty, with whom they 
continued to reside for some time. 

On April the 11th, the King, accom- 
panied by the Lord Steward, and Lord 
and Lady Strathaven, and the household, 
attended Divine Service in the grand 
music room, the Bishop of Chichester 
officiating. ; 

On Monday, the 12th of —_ his 
Majesty again rode out, but in the night 
his Majesty’s illness increased, and Sir 
Henry Halford, according to his usual 
practice in such cases, slept at the Cas- 
tle. He left in the morning, but again 
returned on Tuesday evening. He again 
went to town on Wednesday morning, 
but returned to Windsor, and as the 
King’s illness still increased, he sent for 
Sir Matthew Tierney at an early hour 
on Thursday morning. They immedi- 
ately held a consultation, and issued the 
first bulletin, a few minutes before one, 
on Thursday, April the 15th. This bul- 
letin was as follows :— 


« Windsor Castle, April 15. 

“¢ We regret to state that the King 
has had a bilious attack, accompanied by 
an embarrassment in breathing. His 
Majesty, although free from fever, is 
languid and weak.” 

This bulletin has given rise to many 
criticisms, and it must be apparent that 
either his Majesty himself was ignorant 
of the nature of his disease, and that his 
physicians wished to keep him so, or 
that his physicians were themselves, in 
his case, ignorant of the nature of a dis- 
ease whose diagnosis is never very dif- 
ficult. The former supposition is infi- 
nitely the more probable of the two. 
This bulletin was addressed partly to 
the King himself, and partly to the pub- 
lic. It gave the latter to understand 
that their sovereign was in danger, while 
it did not inform his Majesty of what 
none of his subjects could have desired 
him to be informed of—that his doom 
was sealed, and that a few months must 
terminate his career on earth. ‘To look 
on certain death for days beforehand is, 
perhaps, the bitterest part of a cri- 
minal’s sufferings; but surely no one 
would have inflicted that torture on Ma- 
jesty for months. We dispute not the 
firmness of George the Fourth ; but this 
would have been putting it to an unne- 
cessary ordeal. Sir H. Halford set out 
from the Castle soon after issuing the 
bulletin, leaving Sir M. Tierney in at- 


tendance, who remained all night. It 
had now apparently been settled that the 
physicians should relieve each other—an 
arrangement which implied no immedi- 
ate danger, as one physician could not 
take upon him to issue a bulletin. Ac- 
cordingly no bulletin was issued on Fri-- 
day, April the 16th; and it was merely 
announced in the Court Circular, that 
the symptoms of his Majesty’s disease 
were rather more favourable. His Ma- 
jesty also passed a more comfortable 
night than he had before been able to 
do, the nature of his disease, which is 
seldom attended with fever, or any thing 
but debility and unfitness for exercise, 
rendering sleep almost impracticable, 
and, in fact, dangerous, unless with his 
head in an extremely elevated position. 
But flattering hopes were at this time 
entertained by his Majesty of a return 
of strength; and to indulge these hopes, 
the physicians both left Windsor on Sa- 
turday by his desire, but Sir H. Halford 
returned in the evening. The treatment 
of the physicians was what is usual on 
such Occasions—promoting the liquid 
evacuations; but at the same time 
avoiding to debilitate too much his sys- 
tem, and endeavouring to restore its tone 
by the various resources which their 
skill supplied. On Sunday night it was 
thought necessary that both physicians 
should remain in attendance on his Ma 

jesty, principally for the purpose of issu- 
ing a joint bulletin on Monday morning. 
This second bulletin was as follows :— 


“ Windsor Castle, April 19, 1830. 

‘« His Majesty continues to suffer oc- 
casionally from attacks of embarrass: 
ment of his breathing.’’ 

The physicians had contented them-. 
selves with endeavouring to mitigate 
symptoms, and their treatment produc- 
ed an apparent improvement ; but they 
could not venture to make themselves 
responsible for a total concealment o. 
his danger. 

The Duke of Cumberland called that 
day. Both Sir H. Halford ard Sir M. 
Tierney returned to town on Monday, 
but the former was at Windsor again in 
the evening ; and on his return next morn- 
ing, he had an interview with the Duke 
of Wellington, in which certain explane- 
tions were given. The Duchess of 
Gloucester saw his Majesty the same 
day (Tuesday, the 20th), by invitation. 

It was now pretty generally under- 
stood that his Majesty’s complaint was 
dropsy. No physician was in attend- 
ance during the day. The symptoms 
were mitigated, and the King himself 
caused, on Thursday morning, a bul- 
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etin to be issued, signed by Sir H. 
Halford, alone, in the following laconic 
erms :— 
“* Windsor Castle, April 22, 1830. 
“ The King is better. 
. “©H. Hatrorp.” 
His Majesty was able to sign several 
official documents that day. On Friday 
the same favourable appearances conti- 
nued, and the Duke of Clarence visited 
his Majesty. 
The next bulletin was as follows :— 
“¢ Windsor Castle, April 24, 1830. 
“ The King has passed two good 
nights, and continues better. k 
“* H. Haurorp.”’ 


It had been found necessary to have 
recourse to scarification for the removal 
of the fluid for the moment, and this ope- 
ration was performed by Mr. O’Reilly. 

The well-informed were not deceived 
by flattering accounts. Sir H. Halford 
became uneasy about the responsibility 
which he took upon himself in signing 
the bulletins alone, and on Monday 
morning the two physicians to his Ma- 
jesty held a consultation, at which it was 
determined to issue the following bulle- 
tin :— 

“ Windsor Castle, April 26, 1830. 

“ The state of the King’s health con- 
tinues much the same. 

“His Majesty has passed a good 
night. 

“H. Hatrorp. 
“M. Tierney.” 


The symptoms were now again be- 
coming unfavourable, and it was deter- 
mined to issue daily bulletins, signed 
by both physicians. 

On Aprii 29, the Lord Chamberlain 
issued an order deferring the levee and 
drawing-room, which were to be held 
on the 5th and 7th of May, in celebra- 
tion of his Majesty’s birth-day. Occa- 
sional gleams of relief occurred in the 
beginning of May, but of very partial 
consequences. The physicians had now 
found it necessary to discontinue the 
more active medicines, and to lay more 
stress on gentler remedies and diet. The 
Duke of Sussex, early in May, sent his 
Majesty a chair of a peculiar construc- 
tion, adapted to the circumstances of 
his case ; and this attention was deeply 
felt by his Majesty. During this period 
Mr. Brodie had performed the opera- 
tion of puncturing the legs—an opera- 
tion which at best only affords temporary 
relief, and is attended with great dan- 
ger of mortification. The operations 
which his Majesty had now undergone, 
though they prolonged his life, caused 
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him pains from which he had before 
been free, and at this time his torture 
was said to be so great as to have extin- 
guished in him all desire of living. The 
symptoms, however, again abated, and 
the immediate fear of mortification prov- 
ed ungrounded. The punctures showed 
a tendency to heal, and the operation, 
of course, was attended with temporary 
benefit. The symptoms alternated re- 
peatedly, and operations were perform- 
ed when necessary; but the danger now 
became daily more imminent. 

The principal seat of the disease was 
now stated to be the chest. Less active 
medicines were employed as the strength 
of the patient declined ; but his Majesty 
was still able to read the public prints 
daily. About the middle of May there 
was an improvement in the symptoms, 
and his Majesty took some exercise in a 
wheel chair in the picture gallery. The 
King suffered less from the asthmatic 
and spasmodic symptoms, but during the 
last week of May another unfavourable 
turn took place. It was obvious to every 
one who understood the nature of his 
Majesty’s disease, that these repeated 
changes were connected with the opera- 
tions and active remedies which were 
adopted whenever the symptoms threat- 
ened a crisis. The puncturing is not in 
itself a very painful operation, as it con- 
sists merely in introducing under the 
distended skin a very fine needle, which 
makes a wound scarcely visible ; but the 
inflammation which resulted from the 
scarifications produced a local disease, 
which had equally to be guarded against, 
as it might have ended in mortification. 
It was understood that setons had been 
tried with a partial good etfect. On the 
5th of June the most alarming announce- 
ments were made. Expresses were sent 
off to the members of the Royal Family 
and.to the Duke of Wellington, to in- 
form them of his immediate danger. The 

uncturing was again applied, but with 
ess benefit. On June the 9th his Ma- 
jesty was so much worse that the phy- 
sicians deliberated on issuing a second 
bulletin; but his Majesty himself decid- 
edly opposed it ; and, in fact, even at this 
period the royal sufferer does not appear 
to have considered himself in imminent 
danger. His constitution still bore up 
against the disease, and about the 12th 
inst. the anxiety which had pervaded 
all classes, in the expectation of an im- 
mediate demise was in some degree re- 
moved. It was now generally supposed, 
that though his Majesty was incurable, 
he might live many weeks, and public 
curiosity partially subsided. His Ma- 
Jesty’s respiration was announced to be 
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easy, and the physicians in their bulle- 
tin said he felt better. It was rumoured, 
and correctly, that an operation was 
performed about this period, or rather 
previous to the last amelioration of his 
symptoms. This operation was of a 
more serious nature than any before 
performed. This was in some degree 
denied, but, we are assured, upon insuf- 
ficient grounds. 

The Globe was the first newspaper to 
announce to the public, from those chan- 
nels of information which it had all 
along possessed, being only restrained 
by certain considerations of delicacy from 
making full use of them—that “his 
Majesty had a very troublesome cough, 
with considerable expectoration.”? It 
had been known that there was thoracic 
disease as well as dropsy; and it was now 
said that an abscess had burst in the 
chest—a fact which seemed confirmed 
by the presence of pus in the mucus 
evacuated. As to the relief which his 
Majesty is said to have received from 
diuretics, there is no doubt but they 
must have been beneficial, and the phy- 
sicians would have been very blamable 
in neglecting them; but according to 
some accounts an operation was at this 
time performed—the expectoration was 
also an effect in some measure of medi- 
cine, and it was found necessary in or- 
der to prevent suffocation. It was now 
evident that a crisis was near. The 
cough was supposed to be dependent 
“‘ upon the impeded flow of blood 
through the left side of the heart, by 
which it was thrown back upon the 
lungs, so as to produce. congestion.” 
‘¢ Considerable portions of the lungs 
were consolidated (says the Medical 
Gazette,) from the previous attacks of 
inflammation with which his Majesty 
has repeatedly been afflicted, and hence 
any additional affection adds greatly to 
the difficulty with which the respiratory 
organs perform their functions. Had 
the King possessed sufficient strength to 
have borne the depletion, we believe that 
venesection would have been adopted, 
but the debility rendered this altogether 
inadmissible, and the speedy superven- 
tion of copious secretion from the mu- 
cous membrane of the air passages re- 
lieved the state of congestion, though it 
unavoidably brought on cough. More 
lately the expectoration was mixed with 
blood—a very common occurrence in 
cases of this description, and dependent 
upon the impediment to the circulation 
above-mentioned. ‘he overloaded ves- 
sels in this manner became relieved, and, 
except during the ogee oa of cough- 
ing, produced by the sputa in the air- 


cells, the sufferings of the royal patient 
were essentially mitigated. The debility 
continued undiminished ; and his Ma- 
jesty, though he partook of cooling and 
refreshing beverages, scarcely employed 
any thing in the shape of sustenance, 
except occasionally a little light farina- 
ceous food. 


LAST MOMENTS. 


THE crisis was now fast approaching ; 
yet the death of the King was not ex- 
pected till Friday night (the 25th.) The 
physicians had, however, been’ aware 
that it would probably be sudden, and 
the royal sufferer was prepared to re- 
ceive the awful summons with resigna- 
tion and submission. His Majesty’s 
phrase was, when this intimation was 
given to him a fortnight previous, 
“ Gop’s will be done.’? Within the 
last week he spoke but little, and in a 
tone quite faint, and sometimes almost 
inaudible and inarticulate. To speak so 
as to be heard in the chamber appeared 
to give him pain, and to require an effort 
beyond the remaining strength of his 
shattered constitution. Business of any 
kind became exceedingly irksome, and 
affected his temper.* 

Late on Thursday there had been 
some symptoms which indicated a crisis 
of His Majesty’s disorder : the ss 
rations became more tinged with blood, 
and appearances indicated that a rupture 
of some blood vessel had taken place. 
The King was himself aware of the in- 
evitable result of these symptoms of his 
malady. He was reduced to the lowest 
degree of physical exhaustion; and the 
loss of any blood in that condition was, 
he knew, fatal. 

In the course of Friday evening, (the 
25th) before nine o’clock, the physi- 
cians intimated to the royal patient 
their inability to give him further relief, 
and their opinion that his last moments 
were rapidly approaching. To this com- 
munication his Majesty replied ‘‘ Gop’s 
will be done!’’ and in a few moments 
after, he asked, ‘“‘ Where is Chiches- 
ter?’’? The Bishop of Chichester was 
instantly summoned to the royal cham- 
ber, and, at his hands, the dying sove- 
reign received the Sacrament. During 
the administration of this rite his Majest 
was much less troubled by the coug 
than he had previously been. Towards 
midnight the physicians retired to rest, 

* For the last few days all documents, requir- 
ing the royal signature were stamped in the 
King's presence, by Com issi 3 appointed 
for the purpose. Previous to the stamping, his 
Majesty's verbal consent was, however, requi- 


site: latterly the royal patient could scarcely 
whisper his assent. * 
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leaving the King under the immediate 
care of Sir Wathen Waller, whose 
night turn it was to be in waiting, with 
Messrs. Batchelor and Kinnaird, two 
Pages of the household. His Majesty 
Was now dozing, though he had slept 
little during the evening, and suftered 
much trom his cough. His exhaustion 
was greatly increased. From eleven till 
three o’clock, his Majesty appeared to 
be suffering what is commonly called a 
restless sleep. He opened his eyes oc- 
casionally ; and when he coughed he ap- 
peared to suffer more than the usual 
pain; but nothing occurred until three 
0 clock to indicate any particular change. 
The King then beckoned to Batchelor 
to change his position in the bed. His 
Majesty for the last two months slept 
partly in a bed in a raised position, and 
partly in a chair of peculiar construc- 
tion, padded and cushioned, and capable 
of being elevated or turned so as to 
assist any mode of placing the body. 

The King was in bed when the stroke 
of death fell upon him. The page next 
him instantly proceeded to raise his Ma- 
jesty, according to the motion which he 
signified by his finger. The King was 
at once assisted to his chair, and a great 
alteration overcast the royal counte- 
nance: the King’s eyes became fixed, 
his lips quivered, and he appeared to be 
sinking into a fainting fit. The physi- 
cians were instantly sent for, and the 
attendants at once assisted the King 
with sal volatile, eau de Cologne, and 
such stimulants as were at hand on the 
table. At this moment his Majesty at- 
tempted to raise his hand to his breast, 
faintly ejaculating—“Oh, Gon! I am 
dying !”’ and after two or three seconds 
ot time, he uttered the following words, 
which were his last, “ THIS 18 DEATH,’”’ 
his expiring condition barely enabling 
him to announce this fatal sensation, so 
as to be heard by the page on whose 
shoulder his Majesty’s head had fallen. 
The King died exactly at thirteen mi- 
nutes past three o’clock on Saturday 
morning. The physicians were not, it 
is generally said, in the chamber at the 
identical moment : they were the instant 
after, and assisted to place the royal 
corpse on a couch.* 


* This is the statement in the Times journal. 
Another, in the Morning Herald, reports the 
werds—“ Oh! this is not right !—this is death! 
Ob, Gop '—I am dying !” tobe the last and only 
distinct words utiered by the King after he bad 
received the Sacrament. The same account 
states—‘‘ From this time his dissolution came on 
so quietly, and so gradualiy, that the physicions 
had some difficulty in ascertaining precisely at 
what moment he ceased to exist. In the mean- 
time, the Bishop of Chichester, and all the prin- 
cival members of the royal household, with the 


The body having been thus removed, 
was covered with a fine linen sheet, 
turned down so as to expose a part. of 
the bust. In this state the royal corpse 
was submitted to the view of the 
household, the outdoor servants, their 
families and acquaintance. They were 
freely admitted from about five in the 
morning until after eight, by which time 
several hundreds of persons had not only 
seen, but taken by the hand, their de- 
ceased sovereign. The scene which en- 
sued, is described as very afflicting. 
Many of these persons had lived with 
the King for more than a quarter of a 
century, and had been attached to him 
by the warmest ties of affectionate duty ; 
and some were observed to shed tears, 
indicating their sense of the loss of a 
liberal and indulgent master. It is said 
this exhibition of the royal remains was 
in strict accordance with a wish ex- 
pressed by his late Majesty on the even- 
ing preceding his dissolution. 

The stroke of death, it was manifest, 
had fallen lightly on the King. The 
features were neither drawn nor dis- 
torted, but appeared in that serene and 
tranquil state which would have induced 
the belief that his Majesty still slept, 
and reminded the beholder that ‘ sleep 
is elder brother to death.”? The King, 
it was observed, looked comparatively 
well; the cheeks, however, appeared 
rather sunk, and the abdomen much 
raised.t ; 

During the afternoon, a shell was 
completed for the royal corpse, by an 
upholsterer in Windsor. The dimen- 
sions are six feet six inches by two feet 
six inches. It is composed of Spanish 
mahogany, filled and trimmed with rich 
white gros de Naples; the winding- 
sheet of the same material. 

On the following morning arrived Sir 
Astley Cooper, upon whom, as sergeant- 
surgeon, the exemination and embalm- 
ing of the Royal Body devolved. Sir 
Astley, accompanied by Sir Henry Hal- 
ford and Sir Matthew Tierney, Mr. 
Brodie, and Mr. O’Reilley, surgeons, 
and Mr. Nussey, and certain officers of 
pages in i diate attend , were called in, 
aud, in their presence, without tbe slightest in- 
dication of suffering, his Majesty calmly expired. 
The principal persons present were the Bishop 
of Chichester, the physicians, the Marquess 
Conyngham, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir William 
Keppell. Sir William Knighton, Sir Wathen 
Waller, Lord Strathaven, and Colonel Thornton ; 
and when the physicians had announced that his 
Majesty had ceased to exist, they retired, leaving 
the pages in attendance to perform the neces- 
sary attention to the royal corpse, under the 
superintendence of the physicians.” 

+ A friend and correspondent, who had the 
mournful satisfaction of viewing the royal 
corpse, describes its general appearance as we 
have above staicd. 































the King’s Household, proceeded to an 
examination of the body. The result 
Was, (according to the 7%mes’ report), 
that his Majesty’s disorder was an ex- 
tensively diseased organization of the 
heart; this was the primary disorder, 
although dropsical symptoms subse- 
quently supervened ; and, in fact, there 
was a general breaking-up of his Ma- 
jesty’s constitution. The heart was 
uncommonly enlarged, but there was 
no effusion of water in the thoracic ca- 
vity. The valves of the heart had be- 
come partially ossified, and there was 
a considerable degree of fatness about 
that organ generally. The liver was not 
diseased; the lungs were, we under- 
stand, ulcerated, and there were drop- 
sical symptoms of the skin in various 
parts of the body, but not of a nature 
necessarily to produce death. They 
appeared rather the eventual conse- 
quence of the impeded circulation of 
the blood, owing to the disorganization 
of the functions of the heart. There 
were also indications of disease of the 
bones, arising from the primary dis- 
order ; indeed, the debilitated circula- 
tion of the vital fluid had every where 
left the traces of its long existence. 
The torture which the King suffered 
during the paroxysms of his disorder 
must have been excruciating ; since it is 
said that his moans were at times even 
heard by the sentinels on duty in the 
quadrangle, the stations of two of whom 
were removed some weeks since to a 
greater distance, in consequence of the 
soldiers having mentioned the sounds 
which they overheard. Alas! what 
must have been the melancholy of their 
meditations, in the stilly hour of their 
midnight watch, broken only by the 
moans of a dying monarch; for 


Never alone 
Did the King sigh, but with a general groan. 


From the irregular, and at times lan- 
guid circulation which the disorder of 
the heart had occasioned, his Majesty 
has, within the last three months, found 
temporary relief from a regulated use 
of some liqueurs ; mixed Curacoa, Eau 
de Cologne, weak brandy and water, 
were (under regimen) his general 
liquids. No hope of recovery is said 
to have been entertained either by His 
Majesty or his physicians, for the last 
seven weeks ; the struggle of the royal 
sufferer was hard, but he was daily sink- 
ing under it, until death relieved him at 
last by the pure exhaustion of the 
system. 

For innumerable incidents and changes 
which are consequent upon this melan- 
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choly event, the reader is referred to the 
public journals, which have reported the 
particulars with great minuteness.* One 
of them describes Windsor Castle as an 
immense solitude. ‘‘ No person except 
on special business was admitted within 
the inner portals; no public functionaries 
were seen without ; and the few atten- 
dants who passed in and out were in 
deep mourning. The royal standard is 
lowered half-mast high, and every win- 
dow of this magnificent pile is closed.’’ 
Indeed, the terrace and such apartments 
as were usually shown to the public, 
were closed some days previous to the 
death of the King; but, to compensate 
for the disappointment of visiters, the 
royal cottage was open to their inspec- 
tion. 

At this moment, a distant view of 
Windsor Castle would sadden the lover 
of meditation, even were he amidst the 
joyous scenes of the surrounding coun- 
try. How deep then will be his melancholy 
on approaching the vast pile, and asso- 
ciating its new-sprung glories with the 
memory of the Monarch at whose fiat 
they rose in all the pride of modern art; 
till Death 


Came at the Jast, and with a little pin 
Bored through bis castle wall, and—farewell 
ing! 


Mute will be the spectator’s woe, and 


silent his sorrow; while he will say with 
the poet— 


All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 

Like the fair flower dishevell’d in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and Grandeur is a dream ; 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 

And we that worsbip him ignoble graves. 





ROYAL FUNERALS. 


Wi. 1AM THE First was buried at Caen 
in Normandy, in a monastery of which he 
was the founder ; but a delay was made 
by the proprietor of the land, who de- 
manded payment for it before he would 
suffer the corpse to be interred. 

Henry the First died near Rouen, and 
was embalmed and brought to England, 
and buried at Reading. 

Henry the Fifth died of a pleurisy, 
August 31, 1422, at Rouen, and was 
brought thence to London, with a mag- 
nificence suitable to the glory of his life. 
He was buried at Westminster. James 
King of Scotland, accompanied the pro- 
cession as chief mourner; and all the 
nobility, princes of the blood, &c. at- 
tended the interment of the royal re- 
mains. On the 14th of the following 


* The only record we have copied, is the fac- 
simile of the Gazette, officially announcing the 
mournful event, 
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November, the infant son of the de- 
ceased monarch was carried in great 
state from the Tower, through the 
streets of the city, on his mother’s lap, 
in an open chair, to the Parliament then 
sitting at Westminster, who recognized 
his right to the throne. 

Henry the Sixth was buried at 
Chertsey.* In the eleventh volume of 
the Foedera (says Brayley) is a record of 
his funeral expenses, which amounted 
but to 33/. 6s. 8d., in which sum are in- 
cluded the fees of a priest, charges for 
linen cloth of Holland, and spices ; fees 
to the torch-bearers who attended the 
corpse to St. Paul’s, and thence to 
Chertsey ; money paid to two soldiers 
of Calais, who watched the corpse ; and 
for the hire of barges from London to 
Chertsey ; and 8/. 12s. 3d. distributed to 
different religious orders. 

Queen Mary was buried in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, with great pomp. 
The Bishop of Westminster preached 
her funeral sermon, praising the late 
reign, and lamented the present state 
with such freedom that he was appre- 
hended and confined. 

Queen Elizabeth was buried at West- 
minster on the 28th of April, 1603. 
«¢ At which time (says Stowe) that citie 
was surcharged with multitudes of all 
sorts of people in their streets, houses, 
windows, leads, and gutters, that came 
to see the obsequies; and when they be- 
held her statue or picture lying upon 
the coffin, set forth in royal robes, hav- 
ing a crown upon the head thereof, and 
a ball and sceptre in either hand, there 
was such a generall syghing, groaning, 
and weeping, as the like hath not beene 
seene or knowne in the memorie of man, 
neyther doth any historie mention any 

eople, time, or state, to make the like 
amentation for the death of their sove- 
rayne.”? This funeral cost 17,428/. 

In a vault, under St. George’s Chapel, 
at Windsor, are interred, Henry the 
Eighth, his Queen Jane Seymour, 
Charles the First, and a daughter of 
Queen Anne. 

On the 13th of March, 1789, the 
workmen employed in repairing the 
chapel, discovered the vault of King 
Edward 1V. The body, inclosed in a 
leaden and wooden coffin, measured six 
feet three inches in length, appeared re- 
duced to askeleton. The bottom of the 
coffin was covered with a muddy liquor, 
about three inches deep, of a strong 
saline taste. Near this was found a 
wooden coffin, supposed to have con- 
tained the body of his queen, who died 


* Afterwards removed to Windsor, and thence 
to Westminster, 


TxU 
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about three years after the king in con- 
finement, at Bermondsey Abbey, and is 
supposed to have been secretly interred. 
On the sides of this vault were inscribed, 
in characters resembling those of the 
times, “‘ Edward IV.,’? with several 
names, probably those of the workmen 
employed at the funeral. The tomb of 
this king is fronted with touchstone ; 
over it is a beautiful monument, com- 
posed of steel, said to have been the 
work of Quintin Matsys. 

‘The grave unites; where ev'n the great find 


rest, 
And biended lie th’ oppressor and th’ “ee 
OPE. 
P. T. W. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH PROCLAIM- 
ED, AND HER RECEPTION BY 
THE CITIZENS OF LONDON. 

(For the Mirror.) 

WueEn the death of Queen Mary was 

announced to the parliament by the 

chancellor, so great was the joy that an 
involuntary burst of acclamation per- 

vaded the assembly, and the people , 

without, as if instinctively, instantly 

caught the sound, and repeated shouts 
of “ Long live Queen Elizabeth.”? On 
the same day she was proclaimed at the 
usual stations in the city, amidst the 
loudest acclamations, as if from a pro- 
phetic feeling of the national prosperity 
and glory that would result from a reign 
so auspiciously commenced. Elizabeth 
was at Hatfield when her sister expired, 
but she arrived in London on the second 
day afterwards, accompanied by a nu- 

merous train of lords and ladies. For a 

few days she continued at the Charter 

House, then the residence of the Lord 

North. On the 28th of November she 

proceeded to the Tower, the magistracy 

and the city companies attending the 
procession; when she entered that for- 
tress as a sovereign, and amidst the 
heartfelt joy of an immense multitude, 
she could not help adverting to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of her situation 
only a few years before, when she had 
been sent thither as a prisoner. In the 
fervour of her soul (says her biographer) 
she fell upon her knees and expressed 

her warmest acknowledgments to .4/- 

mighty God for the deliverance which 

had been afforded her from the most 
cruel persecution, a deliverance, she 
said, no less miraculous than that which 

Daniel had received from the den of 

lions. On the 5th of December, 1558, 

she removed to Somerset Place, and 

from thence to her palace at Whitehall. 

She was crowned on the 15th of January, 

1559. “Three days (says Stowe) be- 








fore this she was conveyed by water to 
the Tower, attended by the Lord Maior 
of London and his brethren, the Alder- 
men in their barges, and all the Craftes 
of the Citie in their barges, richly 
decked with targets and banners of 
every mysterie.’? On the 4th she rode 
through the City of Westminster in 
great state, amidst the accustomed dis- 
play of pageantry and expensive magni- 
ficence. In Cheapside the Recorder 
presented her with one thousand marks 
in gold, in a purse of crimson velvet, 
in token of the affectionate loyalty of 
her faithful citizens, to a sovereign 
whose prosperity they wished, and whose 
protection they implored. The Queen, 
in a short speech, returned thanks for 
the gift, and told her people that 
« should occasion require, she would be 
found ready to spill her blood for their 
safety.’’ P. T. W. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


BURIAL PLACES OF THE ENGLISH 
KINGS AND QUEENS. 


At Westminster. 


Henry III. born 1207, died Nov. 16, 
1272. 
Edward I. born 1239, died July 7, 1307 
Edward III. born 1312, died June 
21, 1377. 
Richard II. born 1366, died September 
29, 1399. 
Henry V. born 1389, died August 
ol, 1422. 
Henry VI. born 1421, died March 4, 
1461 


Henry VII. born 1456, died April 
22, 1509. 

Edward VI. born 1537, died July 6, 
1553. 

Mary I. born 1516, died Nov. 17, 1558 

Elizabeth, born 1533, died March 24, 
1603. 

James.I. born 1566, died March 27, 
1625. 


Charles II. born 1639, died February 
6 m 


» 1685. 
Villiam (II. born 1650, died March 
$,. 1702. 
Mary II. born 1662, died Dec. 28, 
1694. 
Ann, born 1665, died Aug. 1, 1714. 
George II. born 1683, died October 
25, 1760. 


At Windsor. 
Edward IV. born 1442, died Apzil 9, 
1483. 


H enry VIII. born 1492, died January 
28, 1547. 
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Charles I. born 1600, died January 
30, 1649. 

George III. born 1738, died January. 
29, 1820. 


At Fontevralt. 
Henry II. born 1133, died July 6, 
1189. 


Richard I. born 1157, died April 6, 
1199. 


At various places. 


Winchester, William II. born 1057, 
died August 2, 1100. 

Caén, William I. born 1027, died Sep- 
tember, 9, 1087. 

Reading, Henry I. born 1068, died 
December 1], 1133. 

Feversham, Stephen, born !105, died 
October 25, 1154. 

Worcester, John, born 1166, died 
October 19, 1216. 

Gloucester, Edward II. 
died January 25, 1327. 

Canterbury, Henry IV. 
died March 20, 1413. 

Leicester, Richard ITI. 
died August 22, 1485. 

St. Germaine, James II. born 1633, 
died September 16, 1692. 

Hanover, George I. born 1660, died 
June 11, 1727. 


born 1284, 
born 1367, 
born 1443, 





THAMES WHERRIES, OR WAGER 
BOATS. : 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Havine witnessed a most spirited con- 
test a week or two ago at Greenwich, 
between some very able scullers of that , 
place (the prize being won by that justly 
celebrated and handsome wager-boat, 
‘‘ The Premier,’’) it has since struck 
me, that a few observations upon the 

resent method of building the wager 

oats, employed upon such occasions, 
would not be unacceptable to a great 
portion of your readers; and the more 
so, as the rowing matches above bridge, 
and the skilful manner in which they 
are conducted, have of late induced a 
great number of the young men of the 
metropolis to try their skill in rowing, 
to the manifest improvement of their 
health, and, if the truth were known, 
their morals too. Notwithstanding 
the reigning passion for ‘ boating,” 
there are but few whose taste is suffici- 
ently modernized, sufficiently dovetailed 
in the spirit and fashion of the day, to 
enable them to appreciate those pecu- 
liarities which are so essential to what 
is called “ a first-rate wherry.”’ 

The principle upon which wherries 
are built is so different now. to what it 
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used to be, that, perhaps, no art has un- 
dergone a greater or more thorough 
change. Ten years ago, wherries were 
built with a twenty feet keel; and six 
feet stem, but the stem was so placed as 
to add only two feet to the length of the 
boat. Upon this principle Master- 
man’s famous wherry was built, and 
although few have outstripped her in 
velocity, yet she never was considered 
much to look at; the abrupt rising of 
her stem, and the curve that it formed, 
imparting to her any thing rather than 
the appearance of a wager boat: 
her fame lived and died with the mate- 
rials of which she was formed. 
According to the present method, the 
keel is nearly of the same length, but 
the stem is eight or nine feet long, and 
this stem is so fixed as to add nearly the 
whole of its length to the boat. The 
most eminent boat-builders agree that 
this principle is the most likely to give 
life and swiftness to the wherry, and 
render it more susceptible of motion, 
whether it be in a straight line, curve 
line, or circle ; as it is sharper forward, 
and although less sea-worthy, it has 
what is technically called a greater rake, 
and consequently requires less force to 
propel it through the water. ; 
To persons unaccustomed to view 
these modern-built boats, their long 
stems or noses appear preposterous, just 
as a long waisted coat would appear to a 
gentleman who had been shut out of the 
fashionable world since the year 1818, 
when dandies were distinguished by their 
sparrow tails, and the buttons of their 
coats being nearly under their arm-pits; 
but however preposterous such changes 
may appear to that too frequently, pur- 
blind animal man, those who can disco- 
ver a real improvement, will not fail at 
once to see, how much more calculated 
for the purposes of wagering these boats 
are than such as were built ten or fifteen 
years ago. : 
Upon this principle, the ‘« Premier’? 
was built—she is about twenty-eight 
feet long, and many persons suppose, 
from her great length, that she requires 
a longer period of time to turn her round 
than a shorter boat would : the inference 
is’ incorrect: by looking at her keel, 
which is no longer than those of shorter 
boats, it will be observed that her addi- 
tional Jength is thrown into her stem or 
nose ; and consequently can in no way 
retard her motions : for instance, if Mr. 
——* in turning his head round, as it is 
now fixed, with its present nasal pro- 
montory and other appendages, con- 


* This literary Demiculverin, I am informed, 
has a very short nose. 
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sumes a second, it would take him no 
longer, if a nose like unto that of Slaw- 
kenbergius were attached to it; the 
time consumed in the rotation of any 
thing (according to my geometrical in- 
formation) being in all cases regulated 
by the axis upon which the figure turns, 
and not the vertex or extremity of it. 
Now, you will perceive by this argu- 
ment, that boats built upon the new 
principle, notwithstanding their length, 
are by no means less adapted to per- 
form their circumvolutions than those 
built upon the old system ; but without 
troubling your readers with any further 
argument, I will leave it to the high re- 
putation which these boats have so de- 
servedly established, as a sufficient an- 
swer to every objection that may bemade 
to their great length. As to the Pre- 
mier, she is so notoriously successful, 
so transcendently beautiful, that I can 
with propriety say, that Bucephalus 
was not a faster horse; Argus, a finer 
dog; or Helen, a handsomer woman, 
than she is a boat; in saying this, of 
course, I demur to the recent discovery 
of some sagacious philosopher—* that 
Helen had but one eye.” 

The building of boats is somewhat 
like the building of organs; as it is im- 
possible to answer for the tone of the 
one, so it is impossible, by any watchful- 
ness, care or skill, to insure swiftness to 
the other. It is not unfrequently the case, 
when two boats are built by the same 
hand, from the same model, and with 
the same attention, that one will prove 
a very fast boat, and the other not ;— 
this appears to be the alchemy of boat- 
building—and thus it is, when a boat 
has proved a fast one, that she is hailed 
with so much enthusiasm. Among the 
vast number that are daily to be seen 
on the river Thames, perhaps there are 
none more deservedly admired and prais- 
ed than the Premier, the Monarch, and 
the Shark. 


Deptford. B. C——s. 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


THE ridiculous affectation which is now 
becoming prevalent among people of no 
consequence at all, of announcing their 
alliances to the public, as ‘* Marriages 
in High Life,’? has suggested the fol- 
lowing Badinage. 
MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Thursday last, in a room fitted up 
in the ball of St. Paul’s, Eolus Tempest 
Saddler, Esq., son of the late Windus 
Saddler, Esq., the well-known aeronaut, 
to Breezilia Zephyra, second daughter 
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of Hurricanus Greene, also of aerosta- 
tic celebrity. 

The lovely bride looked divinely light 
and airy. She was given away by Sir 
Gustus Boreas. After the ceremony, 
the happy pair set off in a,balloon for 
the top of Mount Blanc, there to spend 
the honey moon. 

Purr SkyscRaPER. 


NEW CUSTOM HOUSE AND 
POST OFFICE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


You inform your readers (at page 400 of 
your last volume) that “altogether, the 
building expenses of Somerset House 
amounted to more than half a million 
sterling.”’” As an accompaniment to 
this somewhat vague piece of informa- 
tion, the following statement of the 
amount of monies, paid on account of 
the Custom House and Post Office, will 
not, I trust, prove unacceptable to your 
readers :— 

Custom House, Post Office. 
1813 .......... £60,414 
1814 .......... 85,731 
1815 .......... 46,404 





1816 .......... 73,200 
1817 ........-- 96,426 
1818 .......... 62,513 £90,000 
1819 ........-. 27,476 2,000 
1820 .......... 452,164 9,000 
acccceseateaecsscce | nue 
DZ cccccecccccccccccs -- 22,700 
D sccacacscsccoscecccsss 
oscccccccs wccccccccees 18,344 


F cccccwsccscesccccsccss Goer 
6 .......... 25,86] .... 47,589 
7 cccccecees 80,843 .... 31,670 
B ....2ee00. 63,067.....- 27,299 
9 ..ccceecee 26,783 2... 48,351 


£648,718 337,494 


The above are the amounts represent- 
ed to have been paid out of the receipts 
of their respective branches of the re- 
venue, on account of the above build- 
ings, according to accounts presented to 
Parliament annually. The Old Custom 
House which stood one or two hundred 
feet east of the present edifice, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of the 12th 
of February, 1814, and it is supposed 
by many that the present edifice was 
built in consequence of the accident that 
befel its predecessor; such was not the 
case; the former edifice had become 
very inconvenient and inadequate to carry 
on the business and offices for different 
branches of the service, were held in 
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building was resolved upon in May, 
1812. The work commenced on the Is¢ 
of August 1813; the corner stone was 
laid on the 25th of October of the same 
year ; opened for business in 1817. The 
amount claimed for the property on 
which the present building is erected 
was £84,878 ; the amount paid for the 
same was £41,700, towards which the 
old materials produced £12,400, leaving 
the cost of the site £29,300. The esti- 
mate of Mr. Laing, the government 
architect, for the purpose of the build- 
ing, was £228,000, including piling, 
sleepers, and planking, contracted for 
by Messrs. Miles and Peto at £165,000, 
and £2,050 for some extra work. The 
amount paid in the seven years 1813-19 
(as above) was £452,164—so much for 
estimates and contracts. It deserves 
to be mentioned, however, that the 
£452,164 includes also the expense for 
forming the noble quay between the 
building and the river. The extent of 
this building is 489 feet in length, by 
107 in width; the large room in the. 
centre is 190 feet in length by upwards 
of 60 in width. Seven years had not 
elapsed before the foundation of the 
building in the centre, gave way, and- 
in the four years 1826-9, £196,554 
(a sum considerably exceeding the 
amount of the original contract) has 
been paid on account of its reparation ! 
As regards the Post Office, I am not 
sure that in addition to the before stated 
amount of £337,494, payments were 
not made on account of the same in each 
of the years, 1815-1817; but as the 
charges of the establishment are not 
given in detail for those years, I merely 
infer as much, from the aggregate 
amount therein exceeding that of pre- 
vious years, by 30 to £50,000 per an- 
num. I believe also that the Corporation 
of the City of London bore a large por- 
tion of the expense for clearing the 
ground for the site of the Post Office, 
which runs into three parishes, viz. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, St. Leonard, 
and St. Michael-le-quern. These three 
parishes in 1801 contained 307 houses, 
and 2,174 inhabitants; and in 1821, 
when the ground for the building in 
question was cleared, only 176 houses 
and 1,190 inhabitants ; showing that no 
less than 131 houses, and nearly 1,000 
inhabitants were displaced to make 
“fo0m for a single edifice. J.M. 


CAT AND THE FIDDLE. 
(By a Correspondent.) 
Numsers have troubled themselves 


various parts of the city. 1 46 rp) g° ‘¢ Cat and Fiddle.” I am of 
, 
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opinion that it is derived from an old 
custom of cats being shown about the 
streets dancing to a fiddle. I have an 
old book in my possession, without a 
date, but I should suppose it is about 
180 years old: it is called ‘ Pool’s 
Twists and Turns about the Streets of 
London,”’ in which he says these words, 
but in old English,—‘* No sooner had 
my ears been released from the squeak- 
ing ‘ bagthee’ than I was teazed by a 
poor half-naked boy strumming on his 
violin, while another little urchin was, 
with the help of a whip, making two 
= starved cats go through numerous 
étes of agility.”” The book bears the 
mark of a duck and hatchet on the title 
page. ie 





The Selector; 


LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


THE UNDYING ONE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


TxEsE few extracts, from an exquisite 
volume of Poems, by the authoress of 
« The Sorrows of Rosalie,’’ will be con- 
genial with the reader’s present tone of 
mind. They are, in truth, “ words that 
breathe, and thoughts that burn,’’ and 
such as the lovers of fervid poetry would 
hail at any moment. The volume is not 
ill-timedly dedicated “to the Duchess 
of Clarence,’’ and was perhaps the last 
work inscribed to the Queen’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty previous to her accession 
to the British Throne — 


DESPAIR. 
Moon ieut is o’er the dim and heaving sea,— 
Moonlight is on the mouutain's frowning brow, 
And by their silvery fountains merrily 
The maids of Castaly are dancing now. 
= — bright eyes, and rosy lips are 
ere, 
And fairy steps, and light and laughing voices, 
Ringing like welcome music through the air—- 
A sound at which the untroubled heart rejoices. 
But there are hearts o’er which that dancing 
measure 
Heavily falls! 
And there are ears to which the voice of pleasure 
Still vainly calls! 
There’s not a scene on earth so full of lightness 
That withering care 
Sleeps not beneath the flowers, and turns their 
brightness 
To dark despair ! 


TO A WARRIOR. 
Oh! wake thee—wake thee from thy rest upon 
the tented field : 
This faithful breast shall be at once thy pillow 
and thy shield ; 
If thou —_ doubted of its truth and constancy 
0 


re , 
Oh! wake thee now, and it will strive to love 
thee even mere. 
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«If ever we have parted, and I wept thee not as 
now, 
If ever I have seen thee come, and worn a cloudy 


row, 
If ever harsh and careless words have caused 
thee pain and woe, 
Then sleep, in silence sleep, and I—will bow my 
head and go. 


“But if, through all the vanish’d years whese 
shadowy joys are gone, 

Through all the changing scenes of life I thought 
of thee alone ; 

If I have mourn’d for thee when far, and wor- 
shipp’d thee when near. 

Then wake thee up, my early love, this weary 
heart to cheer. 


“* Awake! thy baby-boy is here, upon whose soft 
cheek lie 


No tears of grief, save those which fall from his 
sad mother’s eye ; . 

How, lingering, did’st thou gaze on him when we 
were forced to part— 

Rise up, for he is here again, and press him to 
thy heart! 


“In vain, in vain—I dream of thee and joyous 
life in vain; 

Thou never more shalt rise in strength from off 
the bloody plain, 

Thou never more shalt clasp thy boy, nor bold 


me to reast : 
Thou hast left us lonely on the earth, and thoa 
art gone to rest. 


“ Awake thee, my forsaken boy !—awake, my 


abe, and weep ; 
Art thou less wretched that thy brow no trace of 
woe can keep? 
Oh! would through life that thou mightst taste 
no cup but that of joy. _ 
Aud I, as now, might weep for both—my boy !— 
ny orphan boy !” 


HUMILITY. 


Happy the cotiager! for he hath sons 
And —— daughters made for love and 
mirth; 
And many achild whose chasing footstep runs 
Around the precincts of his humble hearth. 
Borne on the breeze their light-toned laughter 
comes, 
Making glad music in the parents’ ear : 
And their bright faces light their humble homes, 
Brows all unshaded yet by guilt or fear. 
And if at length one rosy head bows luw, 
And prayers are vain from death’s dark power 


‘0 save, 
The lessen’d circled mect in mingled woe 
To weep together o’er that gentle grave: 
And, gazing through their misty tears, they see 
(Like the blue opening through the stormy 
cloud) 
Faces where grief was never meant to be, 
And eyes whose joy doth mock the sable 
shroud. 
The one link sever’d from that broken chain 
Is lost, and they must cling to what is left ; 
Back to their many loves they turn again, 
And half forget of what they were bereft. 


SUNSHINE. 
Tue world, the sunny world! I love 
To roam untired, till evening throws 
Sweet shadows through the pleasant grove, 
And bees are murmuring on the rose. 
I love to see the changeful flowers 
Lie blushing in the glowing day— 
Bend down their heads to ’scape the showers, 
Then shake the chilly drops away. 
The world, the sunny world! oh bright 
And beautiful indeed thou art— 
The brilliant day, the dark-blue night, 
Bring joy, but not to every heart. 
No! till, like flowers, those hearts can fling 
Grief's drops from off their folded leaves, 
Twill on!y smile in hope’s bright spring, 
And darken when the spirit grieves. 
> 
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THE MOURNERS. 


Low she lies, who blest our eyes 
Through many a sunny day; 
She may not smile, she will not rise— 
The life hath past away ! 
Yet there is a world of light beyond, 
Where we neither die nor sleep— 
She is there, of whom our souls were fond— 
Then wherefore do we weep? 


The heart is cold, whose thoughts were told 
In each glance of her glad bright eye; 
And she lies pale, who was so bright, 
She scarce seemed made to die. 
Yet we know that her soul is happy now, 
Where the saints their calm watch keep; 
That angels are crowning that fair young brow— 
Then wherefore do we weep ? 


Her laughing voice made all rejoice 
Who caught the happy eound ; 
There was gladness in her very step, 
As it lightly touched the ground. 
The echoes of voice and step are gone; 
There is silence still and deep: 
Yet we kuow she sings by God's bright throne— 
Then wherefore do we weep ? 


The cheek's pale tinge, the lid’s dark fringe, 
That lies like a shadow there, 

Were beautiful in the eyes of all— 
And her glossy golden hair! 

But though that lid may never wake 
From its dark and dreamless sleep, 

She is gone where young hearts do not break— 
Then wherefore do.we weep ? 

That world of light with joy is bright, 
This is a world of woe ; 

Shall we grieve that her soul hath taken flight, 
Because we dwell below ? 

We will bury ber under the mossy sod, 
And one long bright tress we’il keep ; 

We have only given her back to God— 
Ah! wherefore do we weep ? 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





MILTON AND KLOPSTOCK. 
(For the Mirror.) - 


Peruars it is scarcely possible to decide 
to a fraction which of these great sacred 
poets hath, or ought to have, the pre- 

eminence; and perhaps it is scarcely 
fair to estimate the powers and merit of 
the German bard, as the generality of 
readers must do, through the uncertain 
medium of a translation—which at best 
offers but a feeble substitute for the 
nervous language of the original. The 
“ Messiah’? of Klopstock is compara- 
tively but little known to English readers : 
yet it is most exquisite, and well repays 
the time bestowed on its perusal. Were 
we desired to institute a comparison 
between the English and German poets, 
without regard as to whether their re 

spective productions conform exactly or 
not, to the rules laid down for the com- 
position of epic poems, we would say 
that Milton speaks mostly to the imagi- 
nation—Klopstock to the heart. Milton 
is learned, philosophical, and abstruse ; 
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Klopstock (fervent in feeling as those 
‘¢ ministers’’ who are “a flaming fire’’) 
is passionate and devout. Milton chiefly 
engages the high intellectual faculties of 
man; Klopstock, his divinest affections ; 
Milton is majestic and awful ; _Klopstock 
tender and pathetic; Milton is the most 
original, having soar’d ‘on wings sub- 
lime,’’ 
“ Above this visible, diurnal sphere,”’ 


into the heaven of heavens, and unveiled 
to mortal eyes that throne which is 
“dark with excess of light!’ Klop- 
stock also, borne “on the seraph-wings 
of ecstacy,’’ flees far from the things of 
time and space, but most chiefly calls 
down upon earth the host of heaven. 
The “ Messiah,”’ as a pendant to “ Pa- 
radise Lost,’’ is inimitable, and deserves 
more fully the title of “ Paradise Re- 
gained,’’ than Milton’s subsequent work. 
These great poets, as may be perceived, 
scarcely admit of a comparison, so few 
points of resemblance existing between 
them; and yet, so do they harmonize,. 
that the admirer of Milton should not 
fail to peruse Klopstock. But, as our 
own = poet’s chef d’euvre, al- 
though sublimity be its principal charac- 
teristic, does not lack passages of ex- 
treme tenderness and fervent devotion, 
neither is Klopstock’s — produc- 
tion destitute of originality, boldness, 
and sublimity. These observations still 
leave undecided the question respecting 
superiority; and we apprehend that, 
according to the ever-various tastes, fa- 
culties, and feelings of individuals, will 
re-eminency be assigned to either poet. 
For ourselves, we are free to acknow- 
ledge a preference; perhaps, in the 
same we are not singular, but, and it is 
more than — were we to avow it 
undisguisedly, it would be deemed high 
treason against the republic of letters. 


A COMPARISON. 
A HEART is like a fan,—and why ? 
’T will flutter when a beau is nigh : 
Ofttimes with —— he’ll take it,. 
Play with tt for awhile, and break it! 





COLLEGE FURNITURE. 

A REVEREND gentleman, having quitted 
college to take possession of a living, 
wrote sometime afterwards to one of his 
friends at Alma Mater, requesting him 
to send “the remainder of his furni- 
ture.’? This consisted of a broken tin 
lantern; three unframed prints, mil- 
dewed and full of holes; a plaster bust 
of the Duke of Wellington ; and a spin- 
net, value something under twenty shil- 
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lings. In order that these valuables 
should sustain no injury from the rough- 
ness of vehicles and roads (and we cannot 
deny but that he had just grounds for 
apprehension on this account), he de- 
sired his friend. to forward them to his 
living in Somersetshire by water, and 
had consequently the satisfaction of pay- 
ing about thrice their actual worth, for 
this their unnecessary traverse round 
half the island. L. 


A RELIGIOUS DISTINCTION. 

« Anp pray, Mr. S—n—,’’ said one of 
his fellow collegians to the leader of a 
religious sect in one of our universities, 
« pray, let me inquire what it is that 
you call yourself??? “TI, sir—I? why, 
sir, I call myself a moderate Calvinist.”’ 
“¢ Then, sir, let me tell you,”’ replied the 
querist, “ that you might just as well 
call yourself a tame tiger !?? B. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Tue best and most solid attachments of 
life are, in their very formation, cemented 
and confirmed, by some secret sympathy 
which defies our research, und our igno- 
rance of which makes us marvel at our 
own facility, and that of the object who 
so readily admits and returns our regard. 
And probably the philosophy of practice 
teaches that thus our friendships should 
be formed—by impulse, not on calcula- 
tion—not bartering the best emotions of 
the heart for a speculative return—not 
seeking objects for our sympathy, nor 
choosing them for qualities that really 
lace them out of its range ; but follow- 
ing the feeling that fixes our friendships 
as if by predestined doom, and letting 
our hearts imbibe the generous flow, 
like plants that instinctively open to the 
dew-shower, which fills them with fruit- 

fulness and bloom. 
Let those who have gone out into the 
wide field of life on such a search as I 


have supposed, examine the result of the” 


selections they may have ‘made. Let 
them recollect the checks which have 
withered their budding hopes—the dis- 
appointments which have chilled their 
cahaved expectations ; and-then they 
will perhaps repose with fresh delights 
upon the‘few yet invaluable friendships 
which have sprung from chance ‘meet- 
ings, and often forced their way through 
all the obstacles of opposing tastes, 
opinions and pursuits.— Highways and 
yways. 





SYMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY IN PLANTS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Vagiovus authors inform us, that there 

is a strong aversion or antipathy between 
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the vine and the cabbage. The vine is 
wont to catch hold of any thing nearest 
pose the cabbage, from which it na- 
turally turns, if a cabbage is planted near 
it. The cabbage also is so hated by the 
new sowbread, that they cannot grow 
together. 

The male and female palm love each 
other so much, that when their boughs 
intermix, they, as it were, embrace each 
other; neither will the female produce 
fruit, without she be properly placed by 
the male tree. G. K. 

HIS PRESENT MAJESTY, WILLIAM Iv. 
Mrs. Cuapone, who was niece of Dr. 
Thomas, Bishop of Winchester, for- 
merly preceptor to George III. and used 
to spend much of her time at her uncle’s 
residence at Farnham Castle, relates the 
following anecdote of the young Duke of 
Clarence :—* I was pleased with all the 
a but particularly with Prince 

illiam, who is little of his age, but so 
sensible and engaging, that he won the 
bishop’s heart; to whom he particu- 
larly attached himself, and would stay 
with him while all the rest ran about 
the house. His conversation was sur- 
prisingly manly and clever for his age ; 
yet with the young Bullers, he was quite 
the boy, and said to John Buller, by way 
of encouraging him to talk, ‘Come, we 
are both boys you know.’ All of them 
showed affectionate respect to the bi- 
shop. . The Prince of Wales pressed his 
hand so hard, that he hurt it.’’ 


A QUEEN CALLED A KING. 

Te Hungarians formerly gave the name 
of King to their Queen Mary, to avoid 
the infamy which the laws of that coun 
try cast upon those who are governed by 
women ; accordingly she bore the title 
of King Mary, till her marriage with 
Sigismund, at which time she took the 
title of Queen. P. T.W. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD SPINSTER. 
In former ages, females were prohibited 
from marrying till they had spun a re- 
gular set of bed furniture, and till their 
marriages they were called spinsters, 
which continues up to this day in all 
legal proceedings. C. H. 
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